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Notes on Economic Mobilization 


By HAROLD STEIN 


Committee on Public Administration Cases 


S THESE words are written the battle line 
in Korea at last seems to have been sta- 
bilized; Congress is still debating a bill 

that would give the President allocation and 
other emergency powers. But by the time this 
paper appears in print, whatever the course of 
battle, economic mobilization will be under 
way and the initial character of the mobiliza- 
tion organization may well be apparent. If this 
paper were to attempt an up-to-the-minute 
summary of what has been done, its readers 
would find it obsolete. Its aim is accordingly 
more general: to point up some of the criteria 
by which the soundness of economic mobiliza- 
tion plans can be judged. 

During the five years since V-J Day we have 
painfully learned the lesson that the absence 
of war is not the equivalent of peace. During 
that period we have increasingly faced up to 
our worldwide responsibilities and as a nation 
have come to a far clearer realization of the 
task that lies ahead. 

Our national policy is dedicated to the es- 
tablishment of peace and freedom in the 
world; but we have learned that the dark 
shadow that hangs over us will not be easily 
or quickly dissipated. While striving for peace, 
we must be prepared for war, and adequate 
preparation is both a guard against annihila- 
tion, if war should come, and a sine qua non, 
if war is to be prevented. 

Our own expanded mobilization and the 
strengthening of our friends will not be easy. 
We are committed to a policy that will ulti- 
mately involve sacrifice on the part of all and 
a high measure of courage and endurance on 
the part of the government. We must maintain 
military forces in being of sufficient size and 
of a composition to move quickly and effec- 
tively in the kind of limited military action 
that is now going on in Korea. We must also 
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maintain a high level of military and indus- 
trial mobilization capable of rapid expansion 
to full mobilization in the event of all-out war. 
And finally, as the strongest nation in the free 
world, we must carry on a program of military 
and economic assistance to other nations far 
larger than any heretofore envisioned. 

What we face therefore is a period of sub- 
stantial even if only partial mobilization for 
an indefinite length of time. For years to come 
we must be prepared to continue with far 
larger military and related expenditures than 
we have provided since 1945. It is still our 
hope that eventually we can arrive at a modus 
vivendi that will permit substantial disarma- 
ment; but that is a long-term hope. For the 
immediate future, even if we avoid all-out war 
with its unlimited drains and disasters, we 
must learn to live in the shadow of war. 


I 


OBILIZATION is not an absolute. We have 
M been partially, though inadequately, mo- 
bilized. We have been spending about $15, bil- 
lion a year for defense, and additional billions 
for foreign aid closely related to defense. Some 
increase in these sums could be managed with- 
out the imposition of any new controls, per- 
haps even without an increase in tax rates. 
Even a fairly substantial increase (we can leave 
it to the economists to suggest approximate 
figures) could be managed with only a moder- 
ate degree of additional governmental inter- 
vention in the workings of the economy. But 
there is in economic mobilization a critical 
point not determined by any of the specific 
demands of military or foreign requirements 
for materials or equipment but by the over-all 
excess of demand over supply: what the econo- 
mists call the inflationary gap. Supplying a 
quantitative estimate of the critical degree of 
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excess demand is difficult, but we have learned 
by experience that there is a point beyond 
which no tax law, no plan of compulsory sav- 
ings, and no system of credit controls can keep 
inflation in check. When this point is reached 
or foreseen, the government must embark on 
a system of direct controls that will in time en- 
compass business and agriculture and labor— 
that in time will govern the use of steel and 
the price of bread and men’s wages and places 
of work and the amount of gasoline the mil- 
lionaire can buy for his automobile. The task 
of government in such a situation becomes so 
infinitely more complex and broad in scope 
that the difference is one of kind as well as of 
degree. Regardless of fiscal courage and inge- 
nuity, no nation can wage a full-scale war, or 
even full mobilization short of war, without a 
full economic control system. 

Such a system presents enormous problems. 
At its peak in the last war there were, for ex- 
ample, some 60,000 paid workers in OPA and 
perhaps twice as many volunteers working de- 
votedly in the local price and rationing boards. 
The controllers of all the other aspects of our 
economic life, the WPB, the NWLB, the WSA, 
the FEA, and the rest, could not perform their 


tasks without large staffs. ‘The continuous proc- — 


ess of staffing these agencies became for a long 
time a major governmental preoccupation. 
Problems of jurisdiction and of public rela- 
tions grew acute. Far more significant for the 
nation was the mere chore of living and work- 
ing within the complex of restrictions on meat 
and gasoline and the rest. Even the best 
planned and administered direct controls are 
painful, and their continuing existence is 
loaded with cumulative annoyances. In Eng- 
land where the discipline of society and re- 
spect for law are more deeply grounded than 
here, maintenance of the network of controls 
became steadily more onerous and enforce- 
ment more difficult. Comprehensive direct con- 
trols on prices and the like are not to be under- 
taken lightly, especially when the emergency 
appears to be of unlimited duration. 

We must be prepared for a long siege. Ob- 
viously, we cannot shirk the burdens that are 
the inevitable accompaniment of adequate 
preparation for war and maintenance of the 
peace; but equally, if we can find ways and 


means of handling this burden without the to- 
tal network of controls, we will avoid the pains 
and frictions that the controls carry in their 
train; we will gain greatly from the preserva- 
tion of greater flexibility and ingenuity in our 
economic system. Whether this avoidance will 
be possible with a two- or threefold step-up in 
military and related expenditures cannot be 
predicted with assurance. What can be said is 
that the people and the Congress and the Pres- 
ident should establish drastically heavier taxes 
and far more stringent credit controls in a de- 
termined effort to avoid the need of over-all 
controls. 

An initial reliance on fiscal devices for sta- 
bilization would have advantageous organiza- 
tional consequences, for these devices are a 
mere extension or expansion of traditional 
governmental activities. The Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue may need more inspectors and 
computers, the Federal Reserve Board may 
need more economists and examiners, but 
neither needs to break with its past. The ad- 
ministrative techniques are known, the admin- 
istrative loci are obvious. The real task is po- 
litical and far less the responsibility of the 
agencies than of the President, the Congress, 
and the people. 


II 


A § THESE words are written, the policy of the 
& Administration seems to be to try to 
weather the storm without general price and 


‘wage controls and all the other paraphernalia 


of all-out economic mobilization. But to avoid 
general direct controls does not imply a total 
absence of all direct government controls. In- 
deed some wartime controls have never been 
abandoned; we still have an export licensing 
system in operation, we still regulate the use 
of natural rubber, and we still have a consider- 
able measure of rent control. 

Administrative considerations are perhaps as 
important as economic factors in determining 
the imposition and nature of such specific reg- 
ulations. A workable price control could prob- 
ably be established for tin, an imported com- 
modity handled in bulk by a relatively few 
dealers, if the cooperation of the producing 
countries is assumed; price control for meat, 
without rationing and a general price control 
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system and a large administering agency, is un- 
thinkable. 

Isolated allocation controls, whether volun- 
tary or mandatory, are feasible, especially if 
they are addressed to the strategic point in the 
flow of materials. An excellent example is fur- 
nished by the existing rubber regulation. Leav- 
ing aside the problem of the government’s syn- 
thetic rubber plants, the control is limited in 
its application to the use of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber in tires. There are only about 
fifteen tire companies (out of several thousand 
manufacturing concerns that use rubber), but 
these fifteen companies use about 70 per cent 
of all rubber consumed in the United States, 
and well over go per cent of all natural rubber. 
For the past two or three years the sole regu- 
lation has established the. minimum permis- 
sible proportion of synthetic rubber that may 
be used in various types of tires. It can be seen 
that this regulation is addressed to the strategic 
point in rubber consumption; it produces a 
large return in the conservation of natural rub- 
ber while affecting an exceedingly small num- 
ber of manufacturers. It is easy to administer 
and to enforce. The secondary consequences of 
concentrating on this particular strategic point 
in the industrial system are also significant. 
The regulatory staff is small; it is satisfactorily 
located in an inconspicuous spot in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The frictions of regulation 
are minimized and regulation is handled as a 
technical, virtually routine process. It is obvi- 
ous that this approach is discriminatory: the 
manufacturer of unessential rubber novelty 
goods goes untouched, while the manufacturer 
of essential truck tires must conform. Yet the 
advantages to society of minimizing the regu- 
latory impact by confining it to the strategic 
point in the system are overwhelming. When- 
ever possible, direct controls should conform to 
this pattern: maximum returns for minimum 
intervention in the economic system. 


Ill 


T HAS been suggested above that once defense 
I expenditures mount above a certain critical 
point, fiscal devices alone, however stringent, 
can no longer stem inflationary pressures; the 
fiscal devices must be supplemented by a com- 
prehensive scheme of price, wage, and alloca- 


tion controls, and ultimately by a variety of 
other regulatory devices. But the need to adopt 
a comprehensive control system with all its in- 
herent rigidities and frictions may arise even 
though the inflationary gap as such could be 
held in check by taxes and credit controls. Par- 
adoxically, the need for the comprehensive sys- 
tem can be created by the existence of a sufh- 
cient number of unrelated allocation or price 
controls, or even by the establishment of a 
tight control over a substantial portion of the 
supply of only one or two critical materials. A 
hypothetical example will illustrate the prob- 
lem. 

If military and essential export needs re- 
quire 10 or 15 per cent of our steel produc- 
tion, the steel producers can set aside this 
amount and still manage to keep their cus- 
tomers, especially the essential ones like the 
railroads, reasonably well supplied. With some 
moderate slowing up in demand by more strin- 
gent credit requirements for housing, automo- 
biles, refrigerators, and the like, the gray mar- 
ket in steel would constitute an annoyance 
rather than a national problem. But if the 
military and essential export demands rise to 
40 or 50 per cent of supply, the informal allo- 
cation scheme of the steel companies will break 
down and the government must assume the 
burden of total or semitotal allocation. This is 
a difficult task, and peculiarly so when some 
steel is available for nonessential purposes— 
for acceptable standards of allocation are ab- 
sent, while failure to allocate would pro- 
duce a disastrous scramble for what is left over. 

Now the difficulties are compounded. Total 
or semitotal allocation of steel cannot be main- 
tained for long without control of steel prices. 
And obviously it will be impossible to keep 
steel prices in line, or even reasonably in line, 
if the wages of steel workers keep going up. 
But if steel wages are frozen, or stabilized, the 
steel workers will forthwith insist that controls 
be established over the prices of food and 
clothing. And so the circle will widen. 

These consequences are not an inevitable ac- 
companiment of direct controls. A dynamic 
economy like ours cannot function with an ab- 
solute freeze of all prices. and wages in any 
event; but relative stability can be maintained 
if the problem of the inflationary gap is ade- 
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quately solved by fiscal devices and if no un- 
bearable strain is put on any of the key com- 
modities like fuel or steel or copper or rubber. 
But an adequate over-all fiscal solution will 
not suffice if a large portion of the supply of 
one of the major critical commodities must go 
to military uses. This in itself will lead to a 
complete network of control such as we 
emerged from only five years ago. This out- 
come may be unavoidable; but as with the 
avoidance of general inflationary pressure by 
taxes and credit restrictions, so here the gov- 
ernment should make the most energetic ef- 
forts to avoid overburdening the control sys- 
tem. Far better a direct limitation on the 
production of automobiles and a few other 
strategic consuming industries than the total 
or semitotal allocation of steel and copper. 

At best the attempt to avoid the imposition 
of general controls will be painful, for the ef- 
fects of the fiscal devices on demand will not 
be appreciable for several months. Perhaps 
with good judgment and political courage, we 
can get through the critical period of the next 
six months or a year without all-embracing 
controls; but prediction would be idle. All we 
can do is urge that the attempt be made, for 
with the clear possibility that ten or twenty or 
thirty years of partial mobilization may lie 
ahead, the establishment and maintenance of 
a complete control system would be a grim 
prospect indeed. 


IV 


NE of the most debated problems in estab- 
O lishing controls over allocation of materi- 
als and prices and other economic matters that 
are ordinarily governed by consumer prefer- 
ences, collective bargaining, and similar non- 
governmental decisions, is the kind and loca- 
tion of the organizations to administer the 
controls. Much of the debate is productive of 
heat rather than light, largely because the as- 
signed reasons are not the real reasons. Con- 
gress may, for example, prefer to vest power 
not in the President but in the Secretary of 
Commerce because it anticipates a friendly re- 
sponse from him to certain congressional de- 
sires for certain types of administrative action 
that cannot be inserted in the legislation itself 
—but the decision will be enshrouded in a high- 


sounding formula about the advantages of us- 
ing established departments. 

No single simple formula will suffice in any 
event, but there are a number of practical con- 
siderations that the organizational planners 
can bear in mind. The most consequential is 
one quite likely to be overlooked. It is mere 
size. It is possible, even probable, that initially 
at least the use of the President’s allocation 
powers will require personnel to be measured 
in hundreds rather than thousands. A unit of 
this magnitude can probably operate more eas- 
ily if it does not have to take on the responsi- 
bilities that go with autonomy; location within 
the Department of Commerce, for example, 
would have positive advantages. On the other 
hand, if the need for a far more elaborate con- 
trol system becomes apparent, so that one can 
anticipate a new WPB with perhaps 30,000 
employees, the advantages of removing the 
agency from Commerce and making it inde- 
pendent become overwhelming. If it is not re- 
moved, the tail will wag the dog, but it will 
also suffer from the unnecessary exercise. 

Size is not the only factor to be taken into 
account. Some of the economic mobilization 
activities are alien to the work of any of the 
permanent departments of government. An as- 
signment of such work to a regular depart- 
ment, especially when the work is likely to 
entail a burden of congressional and public 
resentment (price control, for example), is 
likely to leave the urgent task unaccomplished 
or carried forward in a half-hearted fashion. 
Permanent departments think in terms of per- 
manent relationships, especially with Con- 
gress; they have an instinctive unwillingness to 
risk the displeasure of congressional commit- 
tees by vigorous action in a distasteful and to 
them irrelevant cause, however important. 
When such activities are undertaken, the ad- 
vantages of finding a shelter for a unit of not 
too great size may be overborne by the greater 
advantage of keeping the permanent agency 
free from the embarrassments of the activity 
and releasing the energies of the new staff from 
the inhibitions of a more established bureauc- 
racy concerned with long-term relationships 
and permanent services. 

In a recent press conference the President 
said in effect that the newly instituted reforms 
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in governmental management based on the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
made it unnecessary to establish new agencies 
to handle the powers requested of Congress. 
There is a measure of justice in the observa- 
tion. ‘The heads of several permanent agencies 
have now been given greater power to control 
their agencies and to adapt structure to new 
functions; some of the central services of the 
government are more orderly and better organ- 
ized. But the President’s comment should cer- 
tainly not be construed as a statement of per- 
manent policy. A constant theme in the 
Hoover Commission reports (not always ad- 
hered to in specific recommendations) is the 
desirability of achieving the “greatest degree 
of unity in the departmental structure.” What 
unity would remain in the Department of 
Commerce if it encompassed a new price con- 
trol agency with 50,000 employees? 

Other factors must also be considered. If it 
becomes necessary to secure the services of men 
like Donald M. Nelson, or Charles E. Wilson, 
or William H. Davis, or Elmer Davis—to men- 
tion a few of the persons who held important 
positions in the war agencies—the offer of a 
position as bureau chief in a regular depart- 
ment will hardly suffice. Nor would a bureau 
chief find it easy to secure the cooperation of 
major leaders of industry and labor from the 
bureau level. 

And there may be need once again for the 
semi-independent agency where chief execu- 
tives or staff or both are interlocked with exec- 
utives and staff of a regular agency, like the 
WSA with the Maritime Commission, the 
WEA with the Department of Agriculture, the 
ODT with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the PAW with the Department of the 
Interior in the last war. This particular device 
was found workable, or even essential, where 
the powers to be exercised included both new 
emergency powers and permanent powers of 
the related permanent agencies. 

Finally, students of administration should 
not forget some of the political conditions that 
will circumscribe the freedom of action of Con- 
gress and President alike in organizing for eco- 
nomic mobilization. The great farm organiza- 
tions could hardly be expected to permit 
controls over agricultural production to be 


managed by an agency primarily devoted to 
industrial regulation (and so oriented), nor 
would the labor leaders be satisfied to see man- 
power controls handled in a similar fashion. 
Such preferences may be justified by sound 
substantive considerations, but they cannot be 
easily overridden even when they seem unwise. 
As long as the emergency controls have rel- 
atively small impact, it may be possible to han- 
dle them through existing agencies. If the 
impacts grow, and the administrative and polit- 
ical burden becomes heavier, total submer- 
gence in the present governmental structure 
would hardly remain possible and would cer- 
tainly create more problems than it would 
solve. Furthermore, an organizational pattern 
effectively adapted to growing needs in various 
sectors of activity could not stay uniform and 
the best organization for the next six months 
might be totally unsuited to the needs of the 
following year. From this assumption flow two 
practical consequences of importance. First, 
whatever emergency powers are enacted should 
be vested in the President; second, the Presi- 
dent should have the power to create, modify, 
and abolish agencies to execute the emergency 
powers. (The same authority may be needed 
for the defense agencies, but that is another 
matter.) Other reorganization problems can ap- 
propriately be left for the present to the mech- 
anisms of the Reorganization Act of 1949. 


V 


HETHER the emergency functions are 

vested in existing departments or in newly 
created agencies, the task of coordination re- 
mains inescapable. Coordination of policy 1S 
not a special or emergency task, but its difficul- 
ties are enormously enhanced by the emer- 
gence of diplomacy and strategy as overwhelm- 
ingly pressing factors in our national welfare, 
and by governmental assumption of responsi- 
bility for economic decisions normally left to 
the operation of the market. 

Fortunately the Presidency—for the Presi- 
dent must retain responsibility for the coordi- 
nation of major issues—is far better equipped 
for this task than it was a decade ago. Coordi- 
nation of military needs and activities has been 
facilitated by the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
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of military-diplomatic relations by the Na- 
tional Security Council; of military and do- 
mestic economic problems by the National Se- 
curity Resources Board; of general economic 
policies by the Council of Economic Advisers. 
On a less formal basis there has been a sub- 
stantial development since the war in White 
House-Budget Bureau coordinating machinery 
for legislative review; and lately the Presi- 
dent has appointed W. Averell Harriman to 
improve the coordination of the strategic-dip- 
lomatic work of the National Security. Council 
with the other activities of the government. 

In spite of this imposing panoply of mecha- 
nisms, no one could claim that the United 
States government is characterized by an excess 
of team play. The machinery helps, but the dis- 
cipline that must underlie such machinery is 
erratic. Nor is the present machinery specific- 
ally adapted to the complex programmatic co- 
ordination that an increasingly comprehensive 
economic control system requires. 

Coordination was one of the major prob- 
lems of the last war. In 1940 we began with 
NDAG; in 1941 we had OPM and OPACS, and 
later SPAB; in 1942, WPB and OES; in 1943, 
OWM;; and in 1944, OWMR. (Coordination 
of foreign economic activities and of strategy 
also underwent a series of mutations.) These 
were the various agencies that had coordinat- 
ing responsibilities in the general area of 
production, stabilization, and (with OWM 
and OWMR) manpower. In a confused fashion 
they stemmed from two alternative theories of 
administration: coordination by consolida- 
tion, and coordination by program and policy 
determination. Both theories have ardent ad- 
vocates today. 

The chief advocate of coordination by con- 
solidation is Bernard M. Baruch. Once again, 
as so often in the past, he has called for central- 
ization on the home economic front by the 
establishment of one big agency. ‘The prime 
difficulty with the proposal is that while the 
proposed agency is far too big and too diffuse 
for effective internal management, it still is not 
nearly big enough. It is true, as Mr. Baruch 
has so brilliantly pointed out, that there must 
be an intimate relationship between controls 
of materials, wage controls, and price controls; 
but it is at least equally true that wages and 


prices are intimately and inextricably related 
to agricultural production and distribution. 
The one big agency should, therefore, to carry 
out its coordination function, also include the 
Department of Agriculture, or, at least, the 
War Food Administration (to use the last war 
title). But shipping likewise affects production 
and prices and wages. The big agency should 
take under its tent the WSA, the Maritime 
Commission, and the ODT. Even this is not 
enough. Intimately connected with the fore- 
going are export and import controls and 
other foreign economic activities. The one big 
agency will need to take over the FEA. And 
how can the agency be held really responsible 
unless it administers the taxation, credit, and 
loan functions of the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the agricultural and 
housing and other loan and credit institutions 
of the government? 

It is unnecessary to carry the tale further. No 
single agency can include all of the activities 
of government that affect large-scale economic 
mobilization. Such an agency would be the 
virtual equivalent of the whole government on 
the domestic front, and the head of such an 
agency would virtually supersede the President 
in almost all domestic and many foreign mat- 
ters. Its difficulties of internal management 
and external relations with clients and interest 
groups would be fantastic. 

Coordination by consolidation is a blind 
alley, and this conclusion can be based not 
only on a priori considerations but also on the 
experience of the last war. WPB represented a 
partial attempt at coordination by consolida- 
tion. As such it never worked. It proved rea- 
sonably well adapted to its own large but 
definable task of industrial mobilization—the 
allocation of materials and control of indus- 
trial production. It proved incapable of acting 
simultaneously as the over-all policy agency to 
establish objectives and to keep an attentive 
eye upon the activities of other departments; 
the other departments looked on it as another 
operating agency like themselves, and would 
not and indeed could not regard it as their 
policy superior. Ultimately, largely in response 
to congressional pressures, the President estab- 
lished the Office of War Mobilization for this 
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purpose, thereby abandoning the theory of co- 
ordination by consolidation. 

The successes and limitations of OWM and 
its successor OWMR are a matter of record. 
There is a twofold lesson to be drawn from 
the tale: first, that central coordination cannot 
be executed by an agency with operating re- 
sponsibilities, and second, that the success of 
central coordination is dependent on a mix- 
ture of political wisdom and advance economic 
planning or programming. OWMR was not 
perfect nor is a slavish imitation desirable, but 
the function of basic program determination 
and settling major disputes must be performed. 
What the President will need is an assistant, 
with prestige and able to speak for him, who 
can set the broad economic objectives and de- 
cide policy controversies. Such a person would 
not be invisible and anonymous; his promi- 
nence would be an asset, and if it became a 
liability, he must be regarded as expendable. 

At the beginning, the President’s coordina- 
tor could operate with a minimum of staff 
assistance, and at no time should his unit be 
permitted to become large. The precise degree 
to which this function of economic policy co- 
ordination would need to be formalized and 
institutionalized will depend on the level of 
mobilization—the extent to which various 
agencies of the government become involved 
in detailed economic regulation. The task of 
securing a consistent government policy on 
taxation, credit regulation, and loans may be 
extraordinarily difficult and the specific task 
of the Treasury, for example, in drafting an 
excess profits tax may present great technical 
problems; but coordination for this purpose is 
primarily a matter of securing acceptance and 
political support, since the individual regula- 
tions do not affect each other directly. How- 
ever, when a network of controls is established 
the situation changes radically: a textile pro- 
duction regulation must be geared in specifi- 
cally with the corresponding price regulation; 
steel allocations must be consistent with man- 
power allocations; wage decisions must take 
into account production urgencies and stabi- 
lization standards. The area of central program 
determination expands and the number of 
major controversies not soluble in terms of 
established policy increases. With the increase 
in responsibility comes a need for an institu- 


tional handling of the coordination job. Con- 
sistency in decision requires staff analysis; ad- 
vance programming requires the establishment 
of definite procedures and routines. 

Fven the earliest stages of economic mobi- 
lization will require some consistent attention 
to the coordination of the control activities. 
Fortunately the President has at hand a device 
that can be used for the purpose, though not 
without some adaptation. He can call on the 
chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board. However, the use of NSRB presents a 
dual problem. NSRB has too large a staff, and 
it has another job to do. It is too large for the 
immediate task, because the only practical 
way a central coordination unit can refrain, as 
it must, from taking over operating responsi- 
bilities is by holding down the size of its own 
staff. NSRB’s permanent job is to plan for total 
mobilization. It would be a grave mistake to 
let daily coordination activities submerge this 
function. But the problem is not insoluble; 
the chairman of NSRB could act as coordinator 
in a personal capacity; or he could make a 
formal division of responsibilities within 
NSRB with a special flexible unit handling 
immediate coordination problems, while the 
rest of the agency carries on with long-term 
planning. Thus he could see that the govern- 
ment’s various mobilization activities move 
ahead hand in hand and not at cross purposes. 
What is important is not the particular device 
but rather the dual recognition that the White 
House cannot assume the fact of coordination 
without taking responsibility for oversight, 
and further that the organizational structure 
for coordination should be conformable to the 
actual living situation and not to an a priori 
notion of what a coordination agency should 
be. 


VI 


HE environment of public administration is 
T potitics It may be useful, therefore, in clos- 
ing, to forecast some of the major areas of 
political stress where technical administrative 
planning may well be futile unless the po- 
litical problems are also solved. 

First and foremost is agriculture. It is un- 
necessary here to attempt an analysis of the 
sources of power of the organized agricultural 
interests. The power is visible. During the last 
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war it greatly affected the ability of the price 
control agency to maintain effective control of 
food and textile prices; it secured from WPB 
larger allocations of critical materials than the 
leaders of WPB, rightly or wrongly, felt wise. 
The pending Defense Production Act gives 
preferred treatment to agricultural commod- 
ities. ‘The chief focus for agricultural pres- 
sures will be on prices and will presumably 
take the form of both direct intervention in 
pricing standards and energetic support of 
favorably oriented agencies. 

American industry is far less capable than 
agriculture of organizing and focusing such 
latent political power as it may possess. ‘The 
common voice of American business will hardly 
be heard except in the single area of taxation. 
Individual industries may prove to be sacred 
cows—publishing, for example, or real estate; 
and, sacred or not, some chaotic industries like 
garment manufacture will be a constant con- 
cern to all the control agencies. But it seems 
unlikely that there will be any organized gen- 
eral business resistance to industrial controls 
such as limitation orders or to the general idea 
of stabilization and manpower controls. On 
the other hand, the role of businessmen in the 
administration of allocation controls will be 
very great. 

Last, there is the problem of organized labor 
as a source of political power. During the last 
war, there was a reluctant step-by-step progres- 
sion into wage controls in spite of the universal 
active opposition of labor and rather wide- 
spread opposition of industry: agriculture pro- 
vided the moving force. In the more critical 
area of manpower controls, labor and other 
Opposition prevented the enactment of a na- 
tional service act; and labor retained a large 
share of influence in guiding the activities of 
the War Manpower Commission. With full 
mobilization, the imposition of wage controls 
as a counterpart of general price control will 
cause no serious debate. Control of manpower, 
however (except for the draft), will present a 
harder problem. A good case can be made for 
the proposition that a national service act was 
never really needed in the last war—but we 
began that war with 8,000,000 unemployed. If 
full mobilization is superimposed on an econ- 
omy with virtually no unemployment, labor 


will quickly become the one critical shortage, 
and some type of national service act an in- 
escapable necessity. An analysis of the political 
skills needed to secure not only enactment but 
acceptance of such a law lies beyond the scope 
of this paper. But successful administration of 
the law would presuppose certain require- 
ments that may be noted. First and foremost 
would be rigorous enforcement of adequate 
and defined standards of working conditions 
and community facilities in every plant to 
which workers might be mandatorily assigned. 
Second, would be a detailed and perfected co- 
ordination of military procurement with labor 
assignment so that no man or woman would 
end a job without having a new assignment 
ready for him. And finally, there would be an 
urgent need for a continuous flow of statistical 
information so that the high policy decisions 
at the top would be reflected in actual happen- 
ings on the production line. The existence of 
a national service act in a democracy puts the 
art of administration to one of its severest tests. 


VII 


I THE last paragraph mention has been made 
of a striking difference between the eco- 
nomic situation as it existed in 1939 and as it 
exists today—a difference that is likely to result 
in the future in the emergence of a major 
problem requiring a kind of administrative 
solution that was never adopted in the last 
war. But the employment situation is only one 
of several striking changes in the economic 
and political climate. Civilian defense, taken 
light-heartedly in the last war except perhaps 
on the West Coast, is today of major concern. 
Action then with respect to actual or potential 
or suspected German or Italian or Japanese 
sympathizers or agents was (again with the ex- 
ception of the West Coast) largely viewed as a 
technical problem to be handled by the FBI. 
Today communism, communists, fellow trav- 
elers (real and alleged), and the general prob- 
lem of internal security are the cause of the 
most intense and widespread anxiety. The very 
nature of the international communist move- 
ment, operating as it does as the agent of Rus- 
sian imperialism, presents us with a whole 
series of constitutional, legislative, administra- 
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tive, and social dilemmas that are almost with- 
out parallel, certainly without precise parallel] 
in our history. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between 
August, 1940, and August, 1950, is in the pub- 
lic attitude toward a potential war. In 1940, 
for untold millions of Americans the world- 
wide struggle then in process was England’s 
war, or China’s war—but not our war. But to- 
day the cold war (and the bloody fighting in 
Korea) are very much our war. If there is a 
worldwide conflagration, we will be in it and 
we all know it. 

The climate of today is not the climate of 
1940; and the course of economic mobilization 
will be affected by the differences. ‘There are 
important lessons to be drawn from our re- 
cent history; but neither at home nor abroad 


will that history repeat itself. ‘Today we appar- 
ently face a long hard pull quite different from 
that which lay ahead in 1940. In the absence of 
active warfare, it will not be politically or ad- 
ministratively easy to achieve and maintain an 
adequately high level of mobilization. And mis- 
takes that would be overlooked by the public in 
the stress of a fighting war are not likely to be 
forgotten in the comparative quiet of the 
shadow of war. An unnecessary extension or in- 
effective administration of controls might 
easily lead to popular revulsion and a tearing 
down of the whole structure, just as a failure to 
take steps that are necessary could lead to un- 
readiness and disaster. 

Those who direct the continuous mobiliza- 
tion ahead will need all the support and 
thoughtful criticism they can get. 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 


I. The Countryside and the Man 


I am not at the helm of State, the decision of great questions of this kind 
is not within my province; but, setting these considerations aside, there 
are other difficulties in the way of laying down hard and fast rules as to gov- 
ernment. In the matter of civilization, everything is relative. Ideas that suit 
one country admirably are fatal in another—men’s minds are as various as 
the soils of the globe. If we have so often been ill governed, it is because a 
faculty for government, like taste, is the outcome of a very rare and lofty 
attitude of mind. The qualifications for the work are found in a natural 
bent of the soul rather than in the possession of scientific formulae. No one 
need fear, however, to call himself a statesman, for his actions and motives 
cannot be justly estimated; his real judges are far away, and the results of 
his deeds are even more remote. We have a great respect here in France for 
men of ideas—a keen intellect exerts a great attraction for us; but ideas are 
of little value where a resolute will is the one thing needful. Administra- 
tion, as a matter of fact, does not consist in forcing more or less wise meth- 
ods and ideas upon the great mass of the nation, but in giving to the ideas, 
good or bad, that they already possess a practical turn which will make 
them conduce to the general welfare of the State. 


—Honoré de Balzac, The Lily of the Valley, The Country Doctor, and 
Other Stories, University Edition, Avil Publishing Company (copyrighted 


1901 by John D. Avil), pp. 57-58. 
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